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own language, “and doubly happy women!” This 
touching expression, and the pathetic tone in which 
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As we, last week, through mistake, broke off in th 


mishing the remaining lires. | 

1 “ and I shall be like this!) This marble urn 
Contains the inanimate dust of one 

Who once could think, and act, and speak, 





eye Perhaps could love, and had his love return'd. 
ion; h O what a lesson does it teach to pride! 

tions, ADE Ye monarchs of the world, who immolate 
— + eli Thousands and tens of thousands at the shrine 


Of mad ambition; leave your tHrones, your state, 
And for a moment gaze with me on this 
is chang] Riack senseless dust. Gaze with me and be wise. 
de poe The mighty eonqueror, the peasant slave, 
, The lover, and the fair one dearly loved, 
. 6d. eacly All, all must come to this.—Thou hast no tongue, 
thority @ Vet what impressive lessons dost thou teach 
d Addres§ To living man.—We toil for wealth and power, 
pt Stamp we struggle to be foremost in the race 
For earthly pomp, alas! and to what end? 

A few short years pass o'er, what are we then ? 
AG Be Dust, that the meanest wretch (who erewhile bent 
r, Castig The knee in servile awe) may scatter to the wind. 
Mute counsellor! I'll profit by thy sight. 
May I so live, that when this youthful heart 
That now beats high, shall be alike reduc’d, 
And my immortal soul be call’d to meet 
| The Judge of heaven and earth, I may not beg 
| The mountains to fall on my wretched frame, 
And hide me from the dreadful wrath of Him 
| Who was, and is, and shall be, God alone! 
Eternally supreme.” 


rhe convent of Saint Clare is well endowed, it is 
pstablishment of a similar nature to the one just 
























m writtepribed ; its inmates are the portionless daughters 
ra e nobility and gentry, many of whom are, in 


country, shut out from all the pleasures of life, 
the estate may descend undiminished to the 
t son. 
several times attended Divine service in their 
ch, and was much gratified with the delightful 
of the fair sisterhood ; yet, as a Protestant as 
as a man, I could not avoid feeling regret on 
so many lovely women condemned to a life 
libacy and retirement ; for, after once taking 
eil, they are never allowed to go without the 
of the convent. 

ese ladies seem particularly partial to the Eng- 
and several with whom I had the honour of 
ersing expressed, in the highest terms, their 
iration of the magnanimous efforts we were then 
ing to relieve the Peninsula from French op- 
on. 

e beautiful woman asked me if we had convents 
ngland. I told her no; that our religion did 
low of such a system of tyrannous seclusion. 


dle of a chapter, and gave only a portion of the 
ines composed in the Chapel of Ghosts, City of Funchal,” 
now republish the foregoing part, for the purpose of 


it was uttered, drew tears from my eyes; and had 
worlds been mine, I would, at that moment, hare 
given them, so that I might have released that fair 
young nun from her involuntary confinement; but 
I was obliged to go away, echoing her expression,— 
“Happy, happy country! and doubly happy women!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
The dead are buried in the churches without 
coffins ; the bodies are wrapped in cloth, and a quan- 
tity of quick lime is thrown into the grave, by which 
the corpse is in a short time consumed. The Eng- 
lish burial ground is situate in the outskirts of the 
city, on the left of the road, leading to the Peak, or 
Spanish Castle. I indulged in melancholy pleasure 
whilst contemplating this sacred spot, where so many 
of my countrymen repose in peace. I thought of 
the numbers of young men and lovely women, who, 
borne almost to the brink of the grave by “slow but 
sure consumption,’ have left England to try, asa 
last resource, the effect of this genial clime on their 
worn.out frames; and of those numbers, how few 
have returned with renovated health to their anx- 
iously-expecting relatives! I viewed the thickly- 
set headstones, which plainly showed that here 
death had reaped a plenteous harvest, and I almost 
wished that ere long my bones might repose in the 
same holy spot; for, at that time, I was weary of 
life, and I cared not how soon it might be required 
of me. f in 
Since then years have passed away, yet'even now 
I cannot avoid reflecting on the days gone by ; yes, 
“ often does the memory of former times come, like 
the evening sun,on my soul.” #- © © ®# 
Peak Castle is a large and jstrong edifice, built 
upon a hill about half a mile distant from the shore; 
it commands the town and harbour; it is difficult of 
access from the southward, but there is a hill above 
it by which the castle is completely overlooked, and, 
of course, if that once was gained by an invading 
enemy, Peak Castle could not make the least resist. 
ance. 
There are three other forts, one at the east end of 
the town, called St. Jago, another at the western 
extremity, cailed St. Lawrence, and the third is upon 
the Loo Rock. The beach is also defended by a 
low wall, on which, at intervals, a few guns are 
mounted ; there arc also some small batteries, of 


dous surf continually breaking on them, are Madeira’s 
best defences against an invading enemy. 

The force consists of a battalion of Portuguese 
troops, whose dress is a blue jacket and pantalvons, 
with red facings. There are also two regiments of 
militia, clothed in uniform ; and, in the course of « 
few hours, if necessity required it, a levy, en masse, 
of at least six thousand stout and hardy peasants, 
might be raised. 

Such were the means of defence possessed by 
Madeira when I was upon the spot; but since then, 
I understand, the old forts have been improved, 
several new ones erected, and the native force 
greatly increased. 

When speaking of the public buildings, I forgot 
to describe the Infirmary, which is built with such 
attention ‘to the comforts of the sick, that other 
countries would do well to copy from it. It consists 
of many long rooms, on one side only are windows, 
the other side is separated into wards, each just 
large enough to hold a bed ; behind the wards, and 
running parallel to the room in which they stand, 
is a gallery, with which each ward is connected by 
a door, so that the wants of the patients may be 
separately suppliel without disturbing their neigh- 
bours. 

The Theatre, which is opposite to the Infirmary, 
is neat in the interior, and the actors, both Portu. 
guese and Italian, are better than one would expect 
to find in so remote a situation. 

The ground floor of the houses in Funchal is 
almost always used for wine and other stores; and, 
directly contrary to ours, their kitchens are in the 
highest story of the house. Many of the houses have 
high turrets, which command not only beautiful ma- 
rine prospects, but extensive views of the surround- 
ing country. Some years ago, the windows were all 
latticed ; but as wealth increased, a taste for luxury 
increased also, and there are not many houses now, 


excepting those of the lowest class, without sash 


windows. Fire-places in this country are unknown, 
excepting in the kitchens, and whoever has once 
visited a Madeira kitchen will never wish to enter 


it a second time. 


One day, accompanied by my young English 
friend before alluded to, I set off for Machico, and, 
after a pleasant and diversified ride of about two 
hours, through a country teeming at every turn of 
the road with beautiful prospects, arrived at that 
ancient town. It is but an inconsiderable village 





five or six guns each, erected at different signal sta- 
tions along the coast, but the ordnance is wholly 
unserviceable ; many of the pieces are dismounted 
and honeycombed, and nearly all the carriages are 
rotten.—But all these fortifications seem totally. in- 
adequate for the purpose of defence, asa couple of 
seventy-four gun ships would almost immediately 


when compared with Funchal, and only interesting 
as being the place where it is said Machin and the 
beautiful Anna D’Arfet landed after their perilous 


voyage from England. 


We refreshed ourselves with a plentiful dinner of 


eggs and ham, (by the bye the only eatables that 
could then be obtained:) this we washed down 








py, happy country !” she exclaimed in her 








destroy the forts: its recky shores, and the tremen. 











with some very indifferent wine, and ‘ufterwarde 
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bent our way to the church, which the natives say 
is built on the spot where the bodies of the lovers 
were buried, which was made known to the Portu- 
guese discoverers by the rude cross that the surviving 
companions of their voyage had erected over their 
remains. This legend, if it really be one, (for many 
of the natives firmly believe in its truth,) was related 
to me by my young companion in nearly the follow- 
ing words, as we slowly paced the aisles of the vene- 
rable building : 

“Inthe reign of the mighty and renowned Ed- 
ward the Third, Henry Machin, a gentleman of an- 
cient family, whose genius was only exceeded by his 
courage and gallantry, beheld the beautiful Anna 
D’Arfet. ‘To behold, was to love her; and their 
attachment was mutual: but the family of D’Arfet 
were proud and noble, and regardless of the happi 
ness of their daughter, they preferred the haughty 
demands of ambition to the gentle supplications of 
love. 

“The character of the age was friendly to their 
cruelty, and Machin was imprisoned under a royal 
warrant: in the solitude of his dungeon, the resources 
of a mind highly cultivated, at least for that period, 
enabled him to seek for redress without giving way 
to despondency. 

“ He escaped from prison, and then learned, to his 
unutterable misery, that the much-loved cause of his 
confinement had been compelled to marry a noble- 
man, who resided in an ancient castle near the city 
of Bristol. 

“Into the service of this nobleman he introduced 
himself in the capacity of a groom, and very soon 
had an opportunity of making himself known to the 
unfortunate Anna; he accompanied her during her 
rides, and the prospect of the ocean suggested their 
plan of escape; the hope of a secure asylum having 
overbalanced the imagined dangers of a voyage to 
the shores of France, the unhappy victim of paren- 
tal tyranny cluded suspicion, and on the first oppor- 
tunity embarked with her lover at a season of the 
year the most unfavourabie for their purpose. But 
to this Machin was wholly insensible, or to the 
signs of an approaching storm, which, in his calmer 
moments, would not have escaped his notice: a tre- 
mendous gale soon made the astonished fugitives 
sensible of their rashness, the tempest continued to 
increase, and a night of pitchy darkness added to 
the horrors of their situation, 

“The intended port could not be gained, and the 
ship drove entirely at the mercy of the outrageous 
elements: in the morning they beheld themselves in 
the midst of an unkuown ocean, destitute of skill to 
determine their situation, and without knowledge 
of navigation sufficient to direct their course to any 
inhabited country. At length, after having passed 
twelve terrible days and nights with nothing in view 
but sea and sky, in the gray of the morning of the 
Ith, an object dimly appeared in the distant hori- 
zou; and on the rising of a resplendent sun, the cer- 
tainty of having discovered land was welcomed by a 
general burst of joy from the suffering and dispirited 
mariners. ‘They soon approached the island, and 
Machin, accompanied by his trembling charge, landed 
on its shores, leaving the vessel at anchor, where she 
remained under the care of a portion of the crew. 

“The wild and rich scenery of the newly found 
country possessed unusual charms for guests who 
had just escaped, as they thought, from inevitable 
destruction. An opening in the luxuriant woods, 
encircled witb laurel, and other flowering shrybs, 








formed a delightful retreat for the tempest-tossed 
voyagers: they pitched their tents under the shade 
of a venerable tree, among whose branches fluttered 
innumerable birds of beautiful plumage, and their 
melodious notes added to the beauty of the scene. 

“Three days only had elapsed after landing on 
the island, when their happiness was interrupted 
by a dreadful hurricane, which came on during the 
night, and caused them to be extremely anxious for 
the safety of the vessel and their remaining com- 
panions. On the ensuing morning they found their 
fears but too fatally verified,—the ship was driven 
from her anchorage, by the violence of the storm; 
she had totally disappeared from sight, and was 
never again heard of. 

“ Machin found this last calamity too severe for 
the terrified and afflicted Anna to endure: her tender 
frame and susceptible mind, wholly overcome by the 
terrible scenes of which she had in so short a space 
of time been a distressed witness, sank under the 
afflictions of her situation: from the moment she 
heard that the vessel had disappeared she became 
dumb with sorrow, and after a few days of silent 
despair she expired in the arms of her inconsolable 
lover. ‘This heavy stroke was too much for Machin 
to bear, and on the fifth day after the death of his 
lamented mistress he also expired. 

“The afflicted companions of his voyage deposited 
his body in the same grave that had so lately been 
dug for this fair victim of his temerity, and then 
fixed over the grave a rude wooden cross, on which 
they carved an inscription which Machin had com. 
posed, to record their melancholy adventures, adding 
a request, that if Christian people should at any 
future time land on the island, they would, on that 
place, erect a church, and dedicate it to Christ. 
This cross, it is pretended, was standing when the 
Portuguese discovered the country, and the church 
in which we now are was built over the grave, 
thereby fulfilling the last wish of the unfortunate 
adventurers. The sequel of the story is not we.] 
known, but it is believed that the survivors fitted out 
the boat, and after being driven on the coast of 
Morocco, where, for several years, they remained in 
a state of slavery, at length arrived in England, 
where domestic troubles prevented that couutry from 
profiting by the accidental discovery.” 

So far the legend, but as Zarga and Saxeira make 
no mention of the circumstance, it can only be 
classed among those romantic fables which poets and 
novelists have from the earliest period delighted to 
compose. 

“ Be it truth or fable,” I replied, “it is at least 
an affecting story, and I would now willingly 
believe that we stand on the very spot where the 
bones of the ill-fated lovers rest.” We then returned 
to our inn, and as we rode towards Funchal, I could 
not avoid ruminating on the tale I had just heard, 
and the result of my meditation was the following 
verses, which I called 

THE LAMENT OF MACHIN. 


** Rest, hnpless children of youth!...-the virgins will see 
your tomb, and turn away their weeping eyes. 

** Your fame will be in song----your renown shall be in 
other lands.” sian. 


Speak not to me again of bliss, 

For that I never more must know; 
It fled with Anna's parting kiss, 

It fled and left my heart to woe: 
Qne joy alone on earth J crave— 
A sbare of Anna's lowly grave. . 





Oh! when I press’d her pallid cheek, 
And heard her latest struggling sigh, 
I hoped my own sad heart would break,— 
I wish’d, but then I could not die: 
Now, vain are all attempts to save, 
Soon shall I sleep in Anna’s grave. 
How little thought I when we flew 
So swiftly o’er Sabrina’s tide, 
An unknown desert land to view, 
And there to lose my lovely bride; 
To dig for her a lonely grave, 
Where gloomy pines and cypress wave. 
My poor, my widow’'d heart rejoice! 
That lonely grave will be thine own, 
Uhear my angel Anna’s voice, 
I hear it in the wind’s low moan; 
It bids me hasten to that tomb, 
Where sweetest flowers (her emblems) bloom. 
I come, I come, the pulse of life 
Beats feebly in my wasted heart; 
This night I join my much-lov'd wife, 
And we shall never, never part: 
Th’ oppressor’s hand from which we fied 
It hath not power to reach the dead. 
And ye, companions ever dear, 
When ye our mournful tale shall tell, 
Full many an English maid shall hear, 
And weep for those who loved too well, 
For those, who found an island grave 
Far, far beyund old Severn’s wave. 
: CHAPTER V. 

That which most attracts the attention of strangers 
in this country is the religious processions, which 
are very common, particularly during Lent, and are 
conducted with much solemnity and magnificence. 
The priests walk two abreast, some bearing im. 
mense waxen tapers, whilst others carry images: 
one of these I particularly noticed ; it was a figure 
of the crucified Redeemer, as large as life, but in its 
form and general appearance so horridly unnatural 
as to make the spectator shudder as it passed him. 
Many beautiful little children, decorated with wings 
to represent angels, form a conspicuous part of the 
procession ; and happy are the parents whose young 
ones have been selected for this purpose. . But the 
most singular part of the spectacle is that of the 
penitents. Men, perhaps of a respectable rank in 
life, who, to expiate some real or imaginary crime, 
haye been ordered by their confessors to walk two 
by two, dressed in sackcloth, which completely dis- 
guises the whole body: two small holes are left in 
the head-part to enable them to see their way, and 
they each carry a heavy wooden cross. Numbers 
of colours and banners are dispersed among the 
different groups, and the whole is closed by a detach. 
ment of the military. At night the whole city is 
illuminated, which has a most beautiful effect when 
seen from the water. 

On these occasions, the whole populatien of the 
island seems to pour itself into Funchal; and I 
think I speak within compass when I assert that I 
have scen at least sixty thousand persons viewing 
or assisting at these exhibitions. There may be 
seen the peasantry, a tall and well-built race of 
men, with complexions almost approaching to cop. 
per, dressed in clean white linen trowsers, made 
very wide, over which are drawn boots of buff lea- 
ther, but very often they are satisfied with a boot 
on one leg and a shoe on the other; a coarse white 
shirt, open at the neck, displaying their sun-burnt ‘ 
breasts; a blue cap, just coverpg the top.of @ black: 
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bushy head ; and a short blue jacket, generally orna- 
mented with silver buttons, constitute the remainder 
of the dress, except in winter, when they wear long 
cloaks in addition, which, if it do not rain, are care- 
lessly thrown over their shoulders. 

The dress of the female peasants is not inelegant: 
it consists of blue petticoats, bound with red; a 
short jacket, generally of red or light blue, closely 
fitted to the shape; a short red cloak, bound with 
blue ribbon; and a blue pointed cap; with gold or 
silver ornaments in the ears and hair. Ona pro- 
cession day, thousands of these simple people, 
dressed as I have described, may be seen crowding 
intv Funchal from all directions, to witness the 
solemn pageantry of their religion. Some of the 
young women may be called handsome; but they 
are, generally speaking, of hard, yet not disagreeable 
features. ‘They have high cheek bones, dark com- 
plexions, and large feet; the latter owing, perhaps, 
to the efforts they are obliged to make in climbing 
the steep and craggy paths of their country: their 
bodies are, however, well proportioned, and their 
eyes are large, lively, and black. But the excessive 
labour the women are obliged to undergo quickly 
brings on premature old age; for whilst the men 
are cultiviting the vineyard, or engaged in other 
necessary occupations of husbandry, their wives and 
daughters are employed in procuring food for their 
cattle; and they are often obliged to travel to a 
great distance, over rugged paths, in order to cut 
broom for fuel: this they carry in loads to the city, 
and dispose of for their own subsistence. Thus 
almost uninterrupted labour, and that of the most 
severe description, added to meagre diet, makes them 
old in constitution although young in years. Perhaps 
some surprise may be excited at my assertion that 
poorness of food is one of the causes of the debility 
to which the peasantry are so much subject, and 
that, in a country apparently possessing every thing 
within itself to make life happy, the lot of the 
labourer (it will be fancied) must be better than in 
otber and less favoured climates: nevertheless, my 
statement is perfectly correct. Their food consists 
of little else than bread and roots: perhaps they may 
have now and then a small portion of animal food, 
if L may be allowed to give that name to salted cod- 
fish or white herrings. The taste of beef is unknown 
to them. Their common drink is water, or agua pé, 
a kind of small beer extracted from the husks and 
stalks of the grapes after they have passed through 
the wine-press, which, when fermented, acquires 
some degree of tartness, but will not keep. The 
wine prepared by their own hands is never suffered 
to pass their lips; nor can this be at all wondered 
at, ground down as they are by that worst of all 
political evils, excessive taxation ; and yet nowhere 
can the virtue of hospitality be carried higher than 
it is by these unsophisticated children of nature. 

I could speak little of their language: they knew 
me to be an Englishman, and, of course, believed 
me to be a heretic; but, notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, I have received such civility and atten. 
tion from them, as, in our more polished country, is 
scarcely ever displayed by the peasant to a stranger 


or a foreigner. 
T have passed many nights in their mountain cots, 


and partaken of the best of their homely food; 
but, on quitting them, to offer remuneration was an 
affront, and it was only by begging for one of the 
children, under the pretence of wanting a guide on 
my way, that I have been able to make a slight 





compensation for the trouble and inconvenience I 
had given: and where I had once rested, I was cer- 
tain, a second time, to find a hearty and generous 
welcome. 

I have often entered a mountain cot, and asked 
the good woman for a draught of agua pé, and it 
has been handed to me with a look of pleasure that 
enhanced the value of the gift, should there not 
have been any in the house, (which was too often 
the case,) she would, perhaps, consign a smiling 
chubby infant to my arms, whilst she ran to the 
next brook and filled a cup of pure element, which 
she would present to me, apologizing at the same 
time, with native grace, for the poorness of the sub- 
stitute. I loved the peasantry of this country ; and 
when, as sometimes happened, I felt fits of depres- 
sion coming on, I flew to their solitary habitations, 
and in their simple manners my mind found relief, 
which it was vain to expect in the empty and unmean- 
ing civilities of Funchal society. 

It has been asserted by some writers that the 
inhabitants of Madeira are dirty and indolent; but 
this sweeping censure, by which a, whole popula- 
tion is stigmatized, I feel no hesitation in saying is 
applicable only to the lower orders of Funchal, the 
country people, it is well known, being exactly the 
reverse; so far indeed are they from being dirty, 
that the neatness of their cottages, and the cleanli- 
ness of their apparel, were to me often subjects of 
wonder and admiration. 

There are no wheeled carriages of any description 
upon this island; indeed, the roads are, in general, 
so steep and narrow, that it is a question whether it 
would be possible to make use of them. The must 
is brought to the city, from the vineyards where it 
is made, either in small kegs or vessels, composed of 
goat’s skin, which the men carry on their shoulders ; 
and they transport their wine from one warehouse 
to another, or to the beach for shipment, upon sledges 
drawn by oxen, which carry one pipe only. The 
oxen are small, but remarkably fine, docile animals, 
with short smooth hair, and the drivers pay every 
attention to them; thus forming a striking contrast 
to the commonly brutal behaviour of English car- 
men to their horses, which is greatly in favour of the 
poor, unenlightened Portuguese. 

On the beach there is an exhibition of frequent, 
nay regular, recurrence, which is shocking to the 
delicacy of Englishmen, although the natives them- 
selves seem but little ‘affected by it: what I allude 
to is the sight of the labourers, who work entirely 
naked; and persons at the windows of the houses 
which look to the beach cannot avoid seeing them: 
willing, as I am, to make every due allowance for 
foreign customs, I cannot help regarding this as one 
which ought not to be tolerated. That it is neces- 
sary to work without clothing I allow, because the 
porters are liable every moment, whilst engaged 
shipping the wines, &c. to be covered by the surf 
which rushes on the shore with tremendous fury ; 
but they certainly might wear some kind of covering 
round the loins, however slight, so as not to offend 
the eye of decency so grossly. 

A stranger, whilst walking on the beach, cannot 
avoid noticing the number of anchors, of all sizes, 
which are scattered about it in every direction, and 
afford melancholy instances of the insecurity of the 
road at certain seasons, as they have all belonged to 
vessels that have been driven out to sea in violent 
gales, and the native boatmen have afterwards 





dragged for and recovered them. Speaking of the 








insecurity of the road, I may here remark, that, 
after a passage not only very rough, but of an un- 
usual length, being forty-five days out from England, 
I was naturally anxious to reach the shore as quickly 
as possible; and, therefore, whilst the ship was yet 
in the ofling, I quitted her in our own boat, and 
landed at the Loo Rock, without even a chang¢ of 
linen. The ship anchored in the road that after- 
noon, but during the night a heavy gale of wind 
came on, and drove her and several other vessels out 
to sea, with the loss of anchors and cables, and more 
than a week elapsed before she returned to her 
Station. 

A short time before I left the country another 
boisterous gale drove every vessel in the bay to sea; 
most part of them returned when the gale abated, 
but some were never again heard of. One poor fel- 
low I felt much grieved for: he was an L:nglishman, 
a native of Dartmouth, but naturalized in America: 
he was the master and owner of a schooner, which, 
with a cargo of lumber, that he had brought from 
Boston, constituted the whole of his property. The 
vessel was partly unloaded, and on the night of the 
gale he was on shore with two of his men: thus the 
schooner was driven to sea short-handed.’ Other 
vessels returned, but she came not: one day followed 
another, but still no tidings of the ill-fated vessel. 

Poor Dove (for that was his name) and I lived in 
the same house, and occupied a double. bedded room, 
Every morning, for weeks, he arose at break of day, 
and hastened to the turret, with the spy-glass in his 
hand, anxiously hoping “ to hail the bark that never 
would return.” There he would remain till the hour 
of breakfast, and that hurried over, hasten back to his 
solitary occupation ; and if I had not sometimes forced 
him away, I believe he would have lived in that turret. 
He had a wife and young family at Boston, wholly 
dependent on his exertions for support, and the 
thoughts of their future fate often drew from him 
sighs of the bitterest agony. I left him on the island, 
still looking for his vessel, for the hope that she 
would sometime return still clung to his heart, al- 
though every one else had long given ber up for lost. 
[ have never heard of him since. He was a man of 
good sound understanding and a cultivated mind. 
I passed much of my time with him, and in most of 
my rambles over the island he was my only com. 



















































panion. (To be concluded in our next.) 
Tide Cable. 
Days. — | Morn. sven, Height) Festivals, &¢. 
h.emJh. oan. im me 
Tuesday .-22 -|-01518 8 
Wednesday 23) 0 36) 0 58/1 1 
Thursday 24) 1 19 1 40/17 1 [Nativity St.John Baptist. 
Friday --- 25) 2) 0} 2 21/15 11 
Saturday--26) 2 43) 3 5il4 7 
Sunday +++ 27/3 27) 3 51/138 3 [3d Sunday after Trinity 
Monday +23} 4 18) 4 46/12 2 |Moon’'s First Quarter. 
Tuesday --29) 5 19] 5 Sijll 6 JSt. Peter, 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courter.] 
Barometer Extreme | hermes fixtre mel State of Aomarks 
at during | meter® heat ¢u-ithe Wine at 
noon. Night mMoruing ru gDay. at voon neen 
June | 
9|29 97) 48 0. 54 o| 59 O| N.N.E. Rain. 
10 {29 #0} 50 0} 57, O| 61 O} N.N.W | Pair. 
11 | 29 BO} 52 0} 57 0} GO UO} NNW.) Rain. 
12 | 29 60] 63 O| 57 O} 61 OITWLN.W. Cloudy. 
13 |29 58] 47 O | 56 O; 59 O| NW. Stormy, 
14) 29 58] 47 0; 53 UO] 55) O|W.N. WI Rain. 
15 '29 60] 43 01 &3 UO] 87 O| N.N.WARain, 


12th, Heavy rain during night: © * ? 
13th, Half-past seven, ».m. bail-etorm, 
1¢th, Heavy rain during night. 
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THE ROBIN. 
——_—_ 
Of all the birds that wing thelr way 
Through boundless ether's space ; 
Of all that flaunt in plumage gay, 
The wonder of their race, 
In sunny Isles far distant sought, 
And far across th’ Atlantic brought, 
The robin I love best. 


It may not rival India’s pride, 
Arrayed in thousand dyes; 
Nor yet the tropic's snowy bride,¢ 
Through spicy grove that flies; 
Nor lordly eagle towering high, 
Nor swan in regal majesty, 
Nor Juno's favourite bird. 


It rivals not the nightingale 
In her superior song; 
Nor tells a melancholy tale 
The leafy woods among, 
Like mournful dove, whose platnings low, 
The very soul of love and woe, 
Thrill to the listener's heart ! 


Yet, ah, unlike the dazzier gay, 
That only wooes the spring, 

Blythe robin from the snow-wreathed spray 
As careless prunes his wing, 

And pours bis joy-inspiring strain, 

As it were summer's sylvan reign, 
And Eden bloomed around ! 


And robin I love best, for he 
Nought heeds or wind, or shower; 
The samme, the same unchangingly, 
In desert as in bower; 
The same when “ troops of flowers” are gone 
As when upon their splendours shone 
The sun, careering high! 


Ané ever dear is robin, gay, 
Te childhood's guileless breast, 

O'er whb ¢ 4, s ruled with potent sway, 
By sweet affection nurst, 

The tale of treachery and blood, 

Of babes that perished in the wood, 
Marked but of Heaven alone! 


And, oh! } >w many a tear has wept 

That addest tale of ruth! 

How many an Infant heart bas kept, 

In its unsullied truth, 
Remembrance fond, of robin's love, 
That scattering leaves their forms above, 

Sought to protect from harm ' 


The robin, then, the robin sweet, 
All other birds above, 
Warbling from out their green retreat, 
The robin best I love; 
For be, the “ winter friend,” is near, 
The heart through every change to cheer 
With carol blythe and free | 
And, Robin, to my lowly roof 
For ever welcome be; 
In thy Adelity still proof 
‘Gainst mutabllity:— 


® The white bird of the troptc. 


Nay, but the fonder nestling near 
When hows the blast, and leaves are sere, 
And summer fied away! 


Welcome, thrice welcome, aye, to me, 
Beloved and cherished guest; 
Dearer in thy simplicity, 
Than foreign bird carest; 
Welcome! and ah, when I am gone, 
Perching thy lover's grave upon, 
Pour thou my requiem wild! 
Liverpool. G 





4 FREE TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW PRAYER, COMPOSED BY 
THE REV. DR. HIRSCHEL, 
FOR THE KING'S RECOVERY. 
— 
Ob God! Almighty King of kings! whose guardian eye 
Surveys the path of men; through whose ull-powerful aid 
Alone, do mortal princes reign and guide thy flock, 
The varied host of nations —Thine’s the influence high 
Which moulds their very hearts to th’ will Divine—’Tis thine 
The mighty fiat which controls their chequer’d fate,— 
Their kingly destinies !—Vouchsafe, Eternal God! thine ear 
To thine own favour'd Israel’s voice, their earnest cry 
From this, “ the little sanctuary’s”* seat (thy boon 
Of promise,) to thine exalted throne, supreme, ineffable; 
In humble pray’r, in fervent supplication join'’d 
For our temporal King, from whose afflictions dire 
We all, his people, suffer. Thou! whose bounteousness 
Hath hitherto maintain’d his princely state, e’en now 
On bed of anguish, thy support, O grant, we pray ! 
Send forth thine holy aid,—his spirit fortify,— 
With healing balm breathe consolation to his soul; 
And when the sacred light of thine own presence beams 
On him, e’en we in the reflection shall be blessed. 
His weakness strengthen, —his infirmities assist, 
And speedy restoration grant him, God of Heav'n ! 
His days to ages multiply, —his years extend 
Through generations numberless. And let thy truth 
And mercy guard his princely life in time to come; 
The regal dignity with him abide,—his crown 
Shine forth and flourish evermore. 
Then is said Psalm 61. 


® Ezekiel xi. 16. 

The following pleasant jeu d'esprit appears in the Life 
of Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
recently published by his widow. It serves to show that 
this extraordinary man could, as his commentator well 
observes, ‘write very good nonsense, which none but 
quick and clever men can do.” 

SYMPATHY. 
—>— 
A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 
And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 


Amen. Selah. 


“O never was knight such a sorrow that bore !” 
“O never was maid so deserted before !” 
«From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 
And jump in together for company !” 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed— 
But here was a bramble, and there was a weed; 
“How tiresome it is!” said the fair, with a sigh; 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 


They gazed on each uther, the maid and the knight; 
How fair was her form, and how goodly his height; 
“One mournful embrace!" sobb'd the youth, “ere we die!" 
So kissing and crying kept company. 


“O had I but loved such an ange! as you !* 
*'O had but my swain been a quarter as true !® 
“To miss such perfection how blinded was I!* 








Sure pow they were excellent company ! 


At length spoke the lass, 'twixt a smile and 8 tear— 
« The weather is culd for a watery bier; 

When summer returns we may easily die— 

Till then let us sorrow in company.” 





THE PELICAN’S NEST. 


(From Scenes of the Flood, and other Poems.—By Dougald Moore.) 


Her home was in the waste—a bower, | 
A little grove of lively green, 
Like some lone spot of shade and flower, 
Amid the pathless ocean seen; 
Or little clouds at eve that lie, 
When all the track of heaven is red, 
Far in the bosom of the sky, 
Half by the bright effulgence hid. 


Through its wild groves, with sleepy play, 
A streamlet water’d scenes of gloom, 
So thick its shades, the fuot of day 
Ne’er dimpled o’er its rayless womb: 
Around its banks no living flower 
Sprang freshly to the morning's kisa, 
For never came one sunny hour 
To woo them in the wilderness. 


A thousand leagues around it spread, 

The desert mingling with the cloud, 
Where Nature look’d deform’d and dead, 

And Time seem'd dozing o’er her shroud. 
The burning sun by day—the star 

By night, were all the eyes that shone: 
Life’s varied millions dwelt afar, 

That solitary reign’d alone. 


No other visitants had she 
Than the huge lion, as he pass’a 
Her palmy bower, when forced to flee 
Before the simoom’s blast. 
At times the dark and giant snake 
Was witnessed gliding through the sand, 
To seek the shelter of her brake, 
When tempests were at hand. 
® * * ° e 
The tiger, gaunt and fearful lord— 
The savage despot of the wild, 
When wandering from his famish’d horde, 
Oft near’d this lonely child. 
And thou hast seen, when rose the biast, 
Dim floating o’er the tempest’s form, 
The vulture sail sublimely past, 
Like spirit of the storm. 
¢ e ¢ e Sd 
Lone bird! thy ear hath never heard 
Man's foot within thy solitude, 
Where thou unseen, the monarch bird, 
Reign'st o'er thy yelling brood. 
Thou seest those hours roll on that change 
The breathing world. Thy throne is-where 
Time levels nothing in. his range; 
Man is a stranger there. 





SONG. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 





There is beauty on the mountain, 
In the morning’s early gleam ; 

There is beauty in the fountain, 
By the moonlight’s silvery beam. 


But more beautiful the splendour 
Of thy smile, love, when we meet, 
And that dewy eye more tender, 
Which can make e’en parting sweet. 


There is music in the measure 
Of the soaring sky-lark’s Jay 
When he hails, with eager pleasure, 
The rising orb of day. 


But mine ear would rather listen 
To the human voice benign, 

And mine eye would soonest glisten, 
When that voice, beloved, is thine. 
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The Drama. 


a ______ 
: Holdforth. {| Without noticingher, | Remove theprisoner. 
They take out Alfred. Bertha falls on her knees by the 
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SIEGE OF LIVERPOOL ; 
OR, THE DAYS OF PRINCE RUPERT. 
A Drama, in Two Acts. 


By Mrs. Cappick, oF LIVERPOOL 
—— 
(Concluded from eur last.) 


ACT SECOND. 


— - 
Scene THiRD.—Hall of the Castle.—Seat of Judgment 
—Holdforth, General Moore, Alfred Moore, (a pri- 
soner.) Guards. 
Holdforth. Is it your pleasure, General Moore, to take 
the seat of judgment ? 
Gen. Moore. Itis not. [Gives keys.] I resign into 
your hands the command of the garrison, craving for my- 
self permission to retire on board the ship of Captain 
Starboard. 
Holdforth. Dost thou, then, give up our cause? Art 
thou the same John Moore whom men looked up to as a 
leader of our hosts ? 
Gen. Moore. Silence, friend! 1 came into this cause 
roused by the voice of Hampden. I saw the constitution 
of our country bought with the blood of our forefathers, 
matched forcibly from us; and the bulwarks of our free- 
dom trampled down by the profane feet of riot and luxury. 
I saw corruption in the state, profanation in the church, 
and vice every where. I drew my sword —— 
Holdforth. And threw away the scabbard. None of us 
an sheathe his blade while Charles Stuart and bis train 
encumber the earth. 
Gen. Moore. (Sheathing his sword.) 1 return it tothe 
bbard. I am weary of a cause in which the best blood 
of my countrymen is spilt like water in our streets. Iam 
eary of those who are joined with mein thé work. I am 
D0 Brutus—to slay my son for glory. 
Holdforth. Yet shall he not escape! Though thou art 
recreant—J am true. J am no self-seeking dotard, to 
be won upon, as thou hast been, by the tears of a wanton. 
have arrested him in her chamber, and he dies the death. 
Alfred Moore. Wanton! said’st thou. Oh, that these 
rms were, for one moment, free! Is there no one here 
oloose my bonds ? Stand [ within my father’s hall, bound 
band and foot, hearing my betrothed belied by such a 
illain ? Oh, that I were free—to strike for love and ven- 
eance ! 
Holdforth. Rave on! I give you free permission to ex- 
aust your breath. Your father, having given up the 
ommand to me, has declined to be your judge ; and I, in 
ondemning you to be hung as a spy, do but follow the 
ample of the Parliament in the cases of Kniveston and 
rpenter. At sunset you meet your fate. 
Gen. Moore. Nay, Holdforth—he is my sor. I have 
pine interest with my townsmen—and [ have done some 
rvice to the cause. Asa man—as a soldier—as one of 
he instruments raised up by Heaven for delivering this 
nd from its destroyers,—-sluy not my son! Asan act of 
dlicy, if not of mercy, 
Holdforth. Were he ten times thy son he dies to-night 
[MarGaret and BERTHA rush in.} 
Bertha. He dics! Who dies? | To Holdforth.} Thou 


















Judgment-seat, as if insensible.| Holdforth. | To Gen. 
Moore.| For you, my friend, a boat already waits, accord- 
ing to your wish. I pray you take this light and worth- 
less trifler. [70 Margarei.] 
Margaret. Is it to me, thou base-born churl !—to Mar- 
garet Stanley that thou speakest? Beware! I pray you, 
of a woman's vengance; for, trifler as I am, I'll yet avenge 
my cousin’s causeless wrongs ! 
Gen. Moore. To-morrow ! beware of to-morrow ! 
[Exeunt Gen. Moore and Margaret. 
Bertha. | Rising from her apathy.| To-morrow! who 
talks of to-morrow ? who will live to behold a day which 
the ray of hope cannot enliven? Ha! [seeing Holdforth) 
inhuman as thou art, he shall not die! 
Holdforth. What would’st thou do to save his life ? 
Bertha. Do? Alas! what can a woman do? Nature 
denied our sex the power to will or to perform. She gave 
us not the warlike spirit, the sinewy frame, the un- 
bending pride of our sterner masters; but when she left 
us thus defenceless, she inclined ye to listen to our prayers 
and to wipe away our falling tears. 
Holdforth. And I, cruel as you call me, might be 
melted by the tears of one who loved me. 
Bertha. Loved you! no, no—that could not be. 
Hldforth. Hear me, proud girl! I have been once de- 
ceived. I, who thought all of your frail sex were alike 
evil, was deceived into a belief of your virtue. I would 
have staked my life upon it; I would have wedded you; 
I would have loved you!—ay, even the better, because, 
in the sternness of my nature, I hate my kind. I hate 
your gay fools who live and die co-equal with the butter. 
fly. I hate your grave drones, your stinging wasps, your 
toiling ants. I hate even those with whom I am associated. 
Thou, only thou, could my heart have treasured ! [bitterly] 
but you rejected me! |He flings her off] 
Bertha. Alas! I knew it not. I have loved my cousin 
from the first dawn of feeling. [Kneels.] Hear me 
plead, as you yourself do hope for mercy, to spare his lite. 
Holdforth. No, no—he dies at eve. And yct on one 
condition—but on that alone, I might spare his life. 
Bertha, Speak it. 
Holdforth. Be mine! 
Bertha. [Doubtingly, and with suppressed horror.| 
Yours! your wife! 
Holdforth. Nay, I said not wife. Why, girl, | passing 
his hand over her foreheud] thou art passing fair! Thine 
eyes are beautiful! thy form is faultless! yet I said not 
wife! [With great contempt.| Marry with a base —— 
Bertha. [Springing up with great indignation.] ’Tis 
false! cold-hearted, ruthless villain! Thou monster of 
deceit! Thy wife! I thy wife? Bid the fawn mate with 
the tiger, the stock-dove with the vulture. 
Holdforth. This scorn is passing good, for you have 
sealed his doom. I had some foolish touch of pity for thy 
sorrow,—almost I thought thy paramour should live. I 
g9 to sign the warrant of his death. 
{Exit Holdforth. 
Bertha. Oh, heavens! what have I done? Now, when 
delay is precious, I have hurried on his doom. Ill follow 
his destroyer, unsay each haughty word, and beg his life. 
And oh! ye gentle powers that guide the innucent, give me 
prevailing eloquence to win his life. 
[Evit Bertha. 
SCENE FourtTu.—Cabin of a vessel.—Starboard dis. 
covered in a musing posture. 
Starboard. The day wears on, and yet I hear nothing 
of the fate of my friend. Ha! the voice of General Moore. 
[GENERAL Moone is heard speaking without,—enters 
with MARGARET STANLEY. ] 
Margare!. Oh, Captain Starboard, if you wish to save 
your friend, be prompt in your decision. Turn your force 
against the Castle, and rescue Alfred. 
A Starboard, Explain your meaning. Why do I sce you 
ere ? , , 
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Gen. Moore. 1 have surrendered my authority in the 
Castle, because I had not power enough to save my son. 
The only hope that we can entertain for his life is in 
your drawing off your vessels from their defensive situa- 
tion, when the Castle will fall into the hands of Prince 
Rupert. 

Margaret. And the Prince, warned by the fisherman 
you sent us, of his officer's danger, will promptly take 
advantage of your change of position. 
on Dicky Sam, ina great hurry 

Dick. 1 hepe I'm in time. I've tricked him nicely, 
though I had to run for it. He's a devil of a fellow! 

Starboard. Who is? Whom do you mean ? 

Dick. Prince Rupert, to be sure. He told ’em to hang 
me up as a spy; and he’s setting off in a terrible hurry w 
take the Castle, that he may have the pleasure of hanging 
Lieutenant Moore for a deserter. 

Gen. Moore. And how did you escape the threatened 
danger ? 

Dick. By showing them a light pair of heels; and it 
you «ton’t follow the example, Master Alfred will be bung 
after all our trouble. 

Margaret. Yes, he is doubly threatened—as a spy by 
Holdtorth—as a deserter by the Prince. And you decide 
not. 

Starboard. But how, if I do this, am I to answer to 
the townspeople for my breach of orders ? 
Margaret. And do you, the friend of Alfred Moore and 
Bertha Warde, stand here, deliberating when you should 
act ? 
Gen. Moore. Delay your resolution for another bour, 
and you will have Holdforth feasting on the last agonies oi 
Alfred—and Bertha—. 
Starboard. It shall be done; we'll put up the signal 
for every vessel to drop into the middle of the stream: the 
wind and tide favour us: let us go and witness the success 
of our mancuvre. 
[Excunt Starboard, Gen. Moore, Margaret, and Dick. 

——_ 7 
ScEWE Firtu.—Prince Rupert's Camp. Prince Rupert, 

Ensign Howard, Will Sedley, Soldiers. 
Prince Rupert, Is all prepared for the attack ? 
Sedley. It is; in every thing has your Highness been 
obeyed. 
Prince Rupert. Then let us move with caution ; bus 
first let me examine | looks through the telescope.}] Ah! 
do I see clearly ? 
Howard. What does your Highness mean ? 
Prince Rupert. Either my eyes betray me, or the ships, 
which have so long and so stedfastly defended the Castle 
from attack, loose from their moorings, and drop down 
the stream. There is a stir and a bustle in the port. 
The townspeople, in boats, follow eagerly after the vessely, 
The Castle alone is still defended. 
Sedicy. ’Tis true, my Prince. Yet I suspect some 
treachery : they make a show of retiring, to lure us into 
ambush. 
Prince Rupert. We'll be the more cautious; yet baste 
we now to vanquish this ruined fortress. I deemed it, in 
my hasty judgment, a crow’s nest; it has proved to be » 
den of lions. 
[Exeunt Rupert, Howard, Sedley, Cavaliers, &* 
—- 

SCENE SixTH.—A Dungeon in the Castile. 

chains. 
Alfred. A day! an hour! Peace, thou unquiet beart ! 
in one short hour thy throbbings will all be hushed. Death 
will have silenced them. 

Enter BERTHA. 

Alfred. My life, my love! Do I again behold thee ? 
Bertha. One little space he bas given to my prayers, | 


Alicea in 


wept before him; I clasped his knees; I almost said —— 


Alfred. A thousand curses fall upon that villain ! 
Bertha, Spend not a moment of our precicus time in 


speaking of him. We meet no more; and Il bere 
much to tell thee. aide 








et nos meditate so base an act ! 
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Alfred. And must we press, into one little hour, the 
converse of our lives. Oh! I had framed, my Bertha, 
such a fabric of delight; I had fashioned it so skilfully ; 
I had made thee the corner stone, so polished, so beautiful ! 
and it has crumbled to the ground. 

Bertha. Alas, it can avail us nothing to lament the past. 
How may we avert the present ? 

Alfred. Where is my father? Staid he not to witness 
the ruin he had wrought ? Has he not staid to see his 
gon, his only child, sacrificed to the Moloch he has wor- 
chipped? °Tis well. These, Bertha, are my native walls! 
here we have passed our childhood! here we should have 
been wedded ! here we should have lived, the fondest and 
most faithful pair that imagination could portray! What 
has destroyed our happiness? what has laid waste this 
Eden of our existence ? 

Bertha. Oh, spare me, Alfred! Every word you utter is 
a dagger to my heart. You bring back from the treasures 
of memory things too costly, too precious, to be lost ; and 
yet they are snatched from ourembrace: and I, with my 
devotio tothe sect of your father, have helped to bring 
ruin on bis house. 

Alfred. In the grave, Bertha. 

Bertha. Oh, name it not! Thou, so young, so brave! 
born to preserve thy country 

Alfred. Had IT fallen in battle; but thus to perish —— 
Enter HOLDFORTH. 

Holdforth. Have you not done? Nay, my gentle mis- 
tress, you must away. [Approaches Bertha.] 

* Bertha. Touch me not!—my hour is not expired. 

Holdforth. There's treason afoot; the Castle is hotly as- 
gailed from without ; and it is undefended from the river. 

Alfred. Ha! undefended from the river! Then, Star- 
board, I thank tnee for thy friendship. Perhaps it may 
avail me not, but it is well meant. 

’ Holdforth. If 1 fallin the conflict you shall bear me 
company. [Seizing Bertha.] Off, mistress, off, I say. 

Bertha. You shall not tear me from him; we’ll die to- 

ther. 

{She snatches a sword from one of the soldiers and stands 
defending Alfred. Noise of attack. Starboard, Gen. 

Moore, Margaret, Dick, Rupert, &c. rush on. Rupert 

engages with Holdforth. Starboard releases Alfred ; 

he bears Bertha to the front of the stage; they kneel ; 
other characters forming behind.—Curtain falls.] 
—_—_—_$=$_=_=_—_[_[_—=—=—=_——_—_—_—_[_  |S=== 
SHMiscellanies. 


THE ROYAL WITNESS. 








The story annexed is told of Louis XIV. 

On the day after your departure, the Court was re-es- 
tablished at St. Germain, where we shall probably stay 
another week. You know, Madame, how much his Ma- 
jesty likes Louis XIIT's Belvedere, and how fond he is of 
‘amusing himself with the telescope of that Monarch, 

hich is one of the best that had been made at the time. 
The King, as if by inspiration, the other day directed the 
telescope to that distant point where the Seine, forming 
ah elbow, seems to embrace the extremity of the wood 
of Chaton. His Majesty, whose observation nothing es- 
capes, saw two young men bathing in the river, and ap- 
parently teaching a third, a lad about fourteen or fifteen, 
to swim. They seemed to treat the lad rather roughly, and 
be baving escaped from them, returned to the bank and 
began to dress himself. They enticed him back again, 
but it was evident that he did not like the usage he received, 
and that he would willingly have dispensed with their les- 
sons. He escaped from them once more, but they ran 
after him, and ‘having dragged him into the river, they 
forcibly held him under the water until he was drowned. 

When they had consu:nmated their crime, they anxiously 
Jooked round them to ascertain whether they had been 

n by any one from the banks of the river or the high 
hill of St. Germain. Believing that they had safely es- 
c observation, they dressed themselves and walked 
along the side of the river in the direction of the castle. 
The King speedily mounted his horse, and accompanied 
by five or six musqueteers, set off to meet the murderers. 
He goon came up to them ;—** Gentlemen,” said he, 





«Where i your companion? There were three of you ‘the fine 
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when you passed this way before.” This address, delivered 
in such a tone of confidence, somewhat staggered them. 
However, they soon recovered their self-possession, and 
replied, that their companion wanted to learn to swim, 
and they had left him further up the river, near the angle 
of the forest; and they pointed to the spot where the 
clothes of the murdered youth were still lying on the sand. 

On receiving this answer, the King immediately ordered 
their hands to be tied. They were confined separately. 
His Majesty, whose indignation was highly excited, sum- 
moned the Grand Prevot, and detailed to him the facts of 
which he had been an eye-witness, at the same time order- 
ing that the prisonefs should be immediately put upon 
their trial. The Marquis, who is always excessively scru- 
pulous, begged the King toconsider that things seen from 
80 great a distance, and through the ium of a telescope, 
might possibly appear very different from what they actu- 
ally were; that, peraaps, instead of forcibly holding their 
companion under water, the to brothers had been exert- 
ing their efforts to save him. 

* No, Sir, no,”’ replied his Majesty, ‘* I saw them drag 
him into the river, against his will; Isaw their efforts, 
and his struggles when they held him under water.” 

** But, Sire,” resumed the conscientious Marquis, ** our 
criminal laws require two witnesses, and your Majesty, all 
powerful as you are, can offer only the testimony of one.” 
** Sir,” replied the King, coolly, ** I authorize you to ex. 
press in your sentence, that you have heard the concurring 
evidence of the King of France, and the King of Navarre.” 

Finding that this two-fold character did not satisfy the 
Judge, his Majesty said to the old Marquis,—** King 
Louis {X, my grandfather. sometimes administered justice 
in person, at the Bois de Vincennes: I will now follow his 
august example, and administer justice at St. Germain." 

He ordered the throne-room to be immediately prepared. 
Twenty of the principal citizens of the town were sum- 
moned to the castle, and seats were assigned to them beside 
the lords and ladies. The King, adorned with his orders, 
ascended the throne, and the two criminals were arraigned. 

Their contradictions, embarrassment, and improbable 
assertions rendered their guilt evident to the whole as- 
sembly. The unfortunate deceased was their brother, and 
he had just inherited some property from their mother, 
whose son he was by a second marriage. The wretches had 
been instigated tu the crime either by revenge or covetous- 
ness. The King ordered them to be bound hand and foot, 
and thrown into the river, at the same place where. they 
had sacrificed their young brother Abel. 

When they saw his Majesty descend from the throne, 
they threw themselves at his feet, and, confessing their 
crime, presumed to implore pardon. The King stopped, 
thanked God for the confession by which they had dis- 
burdened their consciences, and remitted that part of the 
sentence which related to theconfiscation of their property. 

They were executed before sun-set on the same day on 
which the murder was perpetrated. Next day, that is to 
say, yesterday, the three bodies, united by a sort of fatality, 
were picked up two leagues from St. Germain, under some 
willows, which border the Seine beyond Poissy. 

Orders were immediately given for their separate burial. 
The youngest was brought to St. Germain, where his Ma- 
jesty directed that he should be interred with the respect 
due to his innocence‘and his unhappy fate. The mus- 
queteers were present on the occasion. 








WALLACE AND THE ENGLISH PRIZE-FIGHTER. 

A report had circulated about the country, that, ona day 
named, a celebrated English prize-fizhter would exhibit on 
the esplanade of Ayr, as a general challenger. An occur- 
rence of this kind had porte attractions, in an age 
where every man required to know something of the use of 
asword. Scots, as well as English, became deeply inter. 
ested as the day of exhibition drew on ; and Wallace, in- 
stigated partly by curiosity, and partly by a wish to ac- 
quire information respecting the numbers and the motions 
of his enemies, determined to be present. Having equipped 
himself and fifteen of his companions with dresses which 
concealed their habergeons, he proceeded to the scene of 
action. Their horees they left in a place of safety outside 
the town, and then made their entry from different direc- 
tions, in such numbers as would not attract the notice of 
their enemies. In the midst of the crowd collected to wit- 
ness the feats of the English champion, Wallace stood, 
with his face partially congealed in his cloak, te all ap- 

arance an unconcerned spectator, till he saw several of 
his countrymen, who had been baffled by the superior 
dexterity of their more practised antagonist, afterwards 
acoffed at, and otherwise insulted by the English soldiery. 
The feelings which this conduct excited were displayed on 

expressive countenance of our hero, in such a man- 


ner as did not escape the notice of the victor; and the 
latter, flushed with his success, invited him to a trial of 
his skill. Wallace readily accepted the challenge, and, 
drawing his sword, prepared for the'onset. The ease and 
grace with which he handled his weapon soon convinced the 
English that their ** buckler-player” had at last engaged 
in a perilous enterprise. His art and agility appeared un- 
availing against the cool self-possession of the Scot, who, 
after a few passes, became the assailant; and a blow 
which descended with the rapidity of lightning, laid the ar. 
rogant gladiator dead at his feet. This unexpected interrup. 
tion of their amusement irritated the English; but when 
they discovered, in the successful combatant, the bold and 
audacious outlaw with whom they had been solately engaged, 
they eagerlycrowded round, and endeavoured to prevent his 
escape. Unappalled by the numbers with whom he wus 
environed, he dealt his blows in all directions with une 
erring and deadly effect, while his followers, drawing their 
swords, aitacked those who were nearest them with a fury 
that spread consternation and uproar through the whole 
assemblage. The English, finding themselves assailed 
from so many quarters, conceived that they were sur. 
rounded by a multitude of enemies. Wallace, always 
first in the place of danger, according to the homely, but 
expressive phraseology of Blind Harry, **gret rowme" 
about him ** maid; and the enemy had already begun 
to give way, when an additional force from the castle made 
its appearance. The battle was now renewed with re- 
doubled fury on both sides; and the capture of our hero 
being the principal object in view, he became the subject 
of their most inveterate hostility. The few, however, who 
ventured within his reach, soon paid the forfeit of their 
temerity. Having collected his companions in a body, he 
fearlessly advanced into the centre of the English, dimis 
nisting theit numbers with every stroke of his broadsword, 
while his followers pressed with determined ferocity upon 
those who attempted to intercept him. From the increase 
ing number of his opponents, he at last became apprehen. 
sive of having his retreat cut off, if the unequal contest 
were much longer protracted. Placing himselt, therefore, 
in front of the battle, he ordered them to make the best of 
their way, while he endeavoured to prevent the enemy 
from harassing the rear. By incredible exertions, the 

at last regained their post at the outside of the towns and, 
mounting their horses, they were soon lost to their put- 
suers amid the shades of Laglane woods, leaving ubout 
thirty of the English, among whom were three knights 
belonging to Northumberland, dead upon the streets of 
Ayr.—Constable's Miscellany, Vol. LIN. Life of Sir Wile 
liam Wallace. 


A NOTION OF LOVE AT 8EA. 





The following extract is from ** Tales of a Tar,” « 
recent publication. It isa tar’s description of a young 
lady whom he imagines fell in love with him on the pus. 
sage to Madras:—** Bless your hearts, I lost—or, what's 
all as one as lost, let slip thro’ my fingers, on an.out*ard- 
bound voyage to Madras, as nice a little craft as ever bit 
the fancy o’ man—and for why? Because miss was too 
modest tu open her mind, and Phill too green, at the time, 
to diskiver her drift. She was areg'lar-built lady—played 
on your forty-pianor, and wore nothing but silks and 
satins all the way out to Madras, She’d the wickedest 
eye, and yet there was never no wickedness.in it; for t'was 
as blue and as bright as the sea in a calm ; but t'was the 
most roguishest eye I ever seed with a winch. She used to 
look under her lee-lid, as was always on the droop, for all 
the world like the slope of a lower-deck port of a rain 
day. There was never—no, never, a craft more beauti-« 
fuller built. She wanted ‘no sheathing on her bilge, or 
bends to make her stand up to her sticks. Het bearings 
were in the right place. She tumbled in, as in course she 
should, a little aloft. None o' your wall-sided wenches 
for Phill: I never knew one on "em yet as could properly 
carry their canvas. Her run was as clean as a clipper's; 
and as fur her bow, the le-la Pomone’s herself wasn’t finer 
beneath, or fuller above. Whenever ‘twas my weather. 
wheel, she was sure to be backing, and filling, and boxing 
"bout the binnacle, lke a cooper round a cask. There 
she'd be, one time a larning her compass—another seeing 
which way her head was; now axing the name o’ that 
rope, then the name o’ this; the difference "twixt a reef 
and a true lover's knot; and then she'd send flyin’ such 8 
glance at a fellow as would either shake the sop up in the 
wind, or make her yaw from her-eourse four or five points. 
Many and many’s the blowin’ up she's a-got me. But { 
take it Miss Morton (for she didn’t go by a purser's name,) 
took ‘em all more at heart nor ever did Phill. *I so loves 
the sea,’ says she, a day or two after we crosses the Line: 
* sailors,’ says she, * are such kind-hearted men. They’ 
euch sinnavatin ways with ‘em..: They .take’s:such eareo’ 
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their-hairs and they seem’ says she, ‘ so fond o” children 
—even among. the very pigs and poultry they've always a 
pet. Oh! Mister Farley,’ says she, (tor, you see, and 
what's more, [never could come at the cause, she always 
would clap a handle to my name,) * you doesn’t know, Mr. 
Farley,’ says she, * how much I doats upon siilors. What 
would I give,” says she, letting fly another flash of her eye— 
* what would I give,” continued Farley, (endeavouring to 
imitate the feminine tone of his quondam love, ‘could I 
only follow their fortuns.’ I thinks I now hears her 
voice—sees her afore ine, with her half-lowered lid fixed 
on her tapered foot, (for she'd a foot like a Chinese child.) 
as it peeped from under her petticoat, shoving the sand 
that lay spread upon the deck, into the pitchy seams, as 
biled out in spite o’ the awning. Well, you know, when 
she says * What would I give could I only follow their for- 
tuns,'"—so much she gets hold o’ my mind, that I’m 
blessed if the ship did’nt broach instantly to, and slap 
goes, short in the irons, the fore-topmast, and to’gallant 
studden-sail booms.” 





MAD DOGS, 

The canine reign of terror which, for the last few weeks, 
seems to have run riot in the metropolis, is not a novel in- 
flietion upon the nerves of the good people of England. 
Something of the sort, and to an equal extent, occurred in 
the days of the celebrated Doctor Goldsmith, and occa- 
sianed him to write an Essay on Mad Dogs. He has hit 
off the extravagant stories circulated at such periods with 
the most happy effect; and. perhaps the following extract 
from the Doctor's ‘essay may have the benefit of a medi- 
cine for the miod, and among the host of prescriptions 
which fill the columns of the ** daily and weebly,” claim a 
character equal with some of the scarifying paragraphs, in 
counteracting that dismal sympathy, which often goes a 
great, way to produce real disease. The Doctor writes, 

** A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which now 
prevails; and the whole nation is at present groaning un- 
der the, malignity of its inflaence. The people sally from 
their houses with that cirsumspection. which is prudent in 
such as expect a mad dog at every turning. The physi- 
cian publishes his prescription; the beadle prepures bis 
halter; and a few (of unusual bravery) arm themselves 
with boots and buff gloves, in order to tace the enemy, if 
he should.offer to attack them. In short, the whole people 
stand. bravely upon their defence, and seem, by their pre- 
sent spirit, to show a resolution of seing tamely bit by mad 
dogs no longer. 

* Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad or 
no somewhat resembles the ancient Gothic custom of trying 
witches. The old woman suspected was tied hand and 
f.ot, and thrown.into the water. | If she swam, then she 
was instantly carried off to be burned tora witch; if she 
sank, then,. indeed, she was.acquitted of the charge, but 





COMPOSED BY T. K. GLAZEBROOK, 





drowned in the experiment. In the same manner a crowd 
gather round a dog suspected of madness, and they begin 
by teasing the devoted animal on every side. If he at- 
tempts to stand upon the defensive, and bites, then he is 
unanimously tound guilty ; for *a mad dog always snaps 
at every thing.” If, on the contrary, he strives to escape, 
by running away, then he can expect no compassion ; for 
* mad dogs always run straight forward before them.’ 

** [t is pleasant enough for a neutral being like me, who 
has no share in these ideal calamities, to mark the stages 
of this national disease. The terror at first feebly enters 
with a disregarded story of a little dog, that had gone 
through a neighbouring village, which was thought to be 


down in the country, she assured me had bitten a farme?, 
who soon becoming mad, ran into his own yard, and bit a 
fine brindled cow; the cow quickly became as mad as the 
man, began to foam at the mouth, and, raising herself 
up, walked about on her hind legs, sometimes barking 
like a dog, and sometimes attempting to talk like the 
farmer. Upon examining the grounds of this story, I 
found my landlady had it from one neighbour, who had 
it from another neighbour, who heard it from very good 
authority. 

** Were most stories of this nature well examined, it 
would be found that numbers of such as have been said to 
suffer were no way injured ; and that of those who have 
been actually bitten, not one in a hundred was bit by a 





mad by several who had seen him. The next t 
comes, that a muastiff ran through a certain town, and had 
bitten five geese, which immediately ran mad, foamed at 
the bill, and died in great agonies soon after. Then comes 
an affecting story of a little boy bitten in the leg, and gone 
down to be dipped in the salt-water. When the people 
have sufficiently shuddered at that, they are next congealed 
with a frightful account of a man who was said lately te 
have died trom a bite he had received some years betore. 
This relation only prepares the way for another still more 
hideous; as how the master of a family, with several small 
children, were all bitten by u mad lap-dog; and how the 
poor father first perceived the infection, by calling for a 
draught of water, where he saw the lap-dog swimming in 


the — . . 
**When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every 
morning comes loaded with some new disaster. Asin sto- 
ries of ghosts, each loves to hear the account, though it 
only serves to make him uneasy ; so here each listens with 
eagerness, and adds to the tidings with new circumstances 
of peculiar horror. A lady, for instance, in the country, 
of very weak nerves, had been frightened by the barking 
of a dog; and this, alas! too frequently happens. The 
story soon is improved and spread, that a mad dog had 
frightened a lady of distinction. These circumstances 
begin to grow terrible before they have reached the neigh- 
bouring village, and there the report. is, that a lady of 
quality was bitten by a mad mastiff. This account every 
moment gathers new strength, and grows more dismal as 
it appronches the capital; and, by the time it has arrived 


mad dog. Such accounts in general, therefore, only serve 
to make the people miserable by false terrors; and some- 
times fright the patient into actual phrenzy, by creating 
those very symptoms they pretended to deplore.” 





MUSICAL NOVELTY.—MICHAEL BOAI. 


We were invited to witness on Friday last, at the Egyp- 
tian-hall, Piccadilly, a private display of the performance 
of a musical wonder, Michael Boai, who recently arrived 
in London, from the Continent, after having appeared be- 
fore many Sovereigns, &c. &c. This performer isa na- 
tive of Mayence, and he has, by the dint of labour and 
dexterity, attained a degree of perfection in an art scarcely 
worthy of his pains—that of producing, by the mechanical 
movement of his mouth and hands, something in the nae 
ture of what is familiarly called chin-chopping, a sound 
very similar to that of castanets, but partaking rather 
more of tone. The volume of the sound is not very ree 
markable, but the execution upon it is wonderful, and the 
musical skill displayed is considerable. M. Boai came 
forward attended by a lady (his wife) with a guitar, and a 
gentleman with a violin; Boai himself also carried a gui- 
tar. The performance commenced with a pretty air on 
the three instruments, at the end of which, M. Boai hav- 
ing laid aside his guitar, and wetted his mouth and fine 
gers, accompanied the two other instruments on his mouth- 
hand organ (as we must call it, till we are favoured with 
the Protessor’s own word for it,) in the manner already 





in town, the lady is described with wild eyes, f 8 
mouth, running mad upon all fours, barking like a dog, 
biting her servants, and at last smothered between two 
beds by the advice of her doctors; while the mad mastiff 
ts in the meantime ranging the whole country over, sia- 
vering at the mouth, and seeking whom he may devour. 
** My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a little 
credulous, waked me some mornings ago before the usual 
hour, with horror and astenishment in her looks. She 
desired me, if I had any regard for my safety, to keep 
within ; for a few days ago so dismal an accident had hap- 
pened, as to put all the world upon theirguard. A mad dog 


APPLETON, C: M. 
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describ p 6 a forte and piano—executing the 
most rapid and difficult passages of some foreign airs with 
singular oy and precision; running up and down his 
scale, and marking even half notes with distinctness. The 
effect. was novel and surprising; but the peculiar move. 
ments of the performer's head, countenance, and hands, 
threw an air of the ludicrous over the exhibition, which 
rendered it amusing as well as curious. When this piece 
was finished, the lady sang agreeably to the guitars and 
violin, while her husband recovered his breath for another 
display; and in this order the performance continued till 
its close.—— The Sun. 
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ar In every school there are at least three classes; in some | will be ultimately regulated only by the will and 
a Correspondence. : there may be five or six. Now, the master can teach cnly | convenience of those who direct them and those 
DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. , One pupil or class at one time, and, according to received | Who are conveyed by them.—Mercury. 
— Opinions, all the others are instructing themselves; far 


TO THE EDITOR. i 

Sim,—I some time ago briefly intimated to you the ! 
extreme absurdity of medical practitioners making use 
of the Latin tongue in the administration of medicine. 
Allow me once more to offer a few remarks on this subject. 


from it; they are either wholly idle or corrupting one 
another, and tormenting and distracting the teacher, so that 
he cannot bestow sufficient attention to any one subject; 
and hence that other abomination of the schvols, the lash, 
is in requisition to keep order and promote study. From 


{n the first place, however, I do not wish it to be under- j the jumble of subjects attempted to be taught at one time, 


stood, or even thought for a single moment, that I am an | 
enemy to the Latin tongue when used in its proper place, 
or that I seek to discourage a familiar acquaintance with 
it It is a language which will only cease to be udmired 
when literature shall be neglected and forgotten. All that 
I wish to say is, that the English language is the most 
proper medium to convey a prescription for a sick Eng- 
lishman, and that it is capable of superseding the use of 
Latin in this intricate science. Our language is one, as it 
has been expressed by competent judges, ** copious and 
scientific, and one that is destined to convey the greatest 
blessings to the world.” Nor do the advocates for the use 
of Latin in the practice of medicine deny this. - The only 
argument which they bring forward is, that, should the 
Latin be dispensed with, the theory of medicine would be 
thrown open to the most illiterate of the people. 

This objection will be looked upon in different lights 
by different persons, although it seems to me to be rather 
an argument against than in favour of the present practice. 
Were I, however, allowed to give my opinion on the sub- 
ject, I would say that the study of medicine would not in 
che least be retarded, as learning and assiduity will always 
be the necessary qualifications of the medical practitioner ; 
and that the discontinuance of the Latin tongue in the 
practice would only do away with the pedantic mystery 
which attends upon and degrades the present dispensation. 

To confine myself to the learned professions with which 
{ commenced,* I may durther say, in support of this 
assertion, that although the English language has pre- 
vailed among our professors o1 divinity and law over the 
blind bigotry of selfish superstition and tyranny, there 
are, nevertheless, at this day, certain accomplishments 
still required to form the divine and the lawyer. It is true, 
imposition and fraud in our church and state are quashed ; 
darkness and mists are dissipated, but truth, justice, 
and ‘sunshine remain. 

Tt may not be superfluous here to observe to such as my 
old friend. P.. P., that the question at issue is not the use- 
éulness of the physician, but whether his present mode of 
practice is preferable to that which I would recommend,— 
whether the Latin or the English tongue is best under- 
stood among Englishmen ? 

To conclude, IT am well aware, as Addison says, that 
custom to.some minds is seeond nature; but who is so 
vain as to trifle with reason? Let ne man sacrifice his 
judgment to party or opinion—to faction or frenzy. 

CLIO. 

* See Letter on Divinity, Medicine, and Law, in the Kaleido- 
sope of October 6, 1829. 

SS 
IMPROVEMENTS IN EDUCATION. 
———_—>— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sim,;—Taking up my subject where I left it, ¥ will 
shortly devote-an article or two to each of thé propositions 
}sid down in my last letter; and in the meantime I pro- 
ceed to remark on the inefficiency of the present method 
of teaching generally. Science is composed of two things, 
ibe ry and practice, and we consider the schools entitled 
to zave both to the pupil; we should be satisfied with 
nothing less. But can they do this? Can they give 
rither the one or the other to a sufficient degree? No; 
according to the present constitution of the schools, they 
ean give neither effectively, much less both. There is a 
prejudice abroad, which hinders people, not conversant 





not one of them is well taught: it cannot be done; and a 
man is tormented between keeping in order, and trying to 
teach forty or fifty pupils, when he might teach five times 
this number effectually by a different method. By con- 
sidering these facts, it will be seen how little of what is 
called education contribuies to real instruction. 

There is a vanity, too, pertaining to the profession of 
teacher, which has lowered rather than 1aised it in public 
esteem. This is the desire of being thought able to teach 
all things ; and is» sort of professional inheritance, de- 
scending in a right line from the ancient schoolmaster, 
the censor morum of the neighbourhood, which always 
wondered 

‘* How one small head could carry all be knew.” 

’Tis right, however, in some respects, that this pedantry 
should prevail ; for if understood abroad that the school- 
master does not know every thing, then he knows nothing, 
and his reputation is scatcely worth a livelihood to him. 
This assumption is a sac oversight in the public, and 
learning suffers mightily by it; for let it be remembered, 
that every intermediate station between mediocrity and 
excellence may be occupied with honour, and that every 
man is honourably employed who does his duty well, be 
that duty ever so limited in its nature. 

The late Mr. Hamilton has done every thing for lan. 
guage; he has rendered the process of teaching it to the 
simplicity of nature itself, and cut down the time usually 
wasted to about one-tenth ; and by the application of two 
articles of his system, modified to science, we may obviate 
all the evils here mentioned, and effect our purpose with 
equal facility.—Yours, &c. 


Carlisle. W. A. WILLIAMSON. 


Scientific Notices. 


RAILROADS AND LOCOMOTIVE CARRIAGES, 











The general establishment of railroads, which 
no circumstances can much longer retard, wili pro- 
duce a new era in this country,—a moral, political, 
and geographical revolution, the extent and effects 
of which bid defiance to all human calculation. By 
virtually abridging the distance between one part 
of the kingdom to another, it will facilitate and pro- 
mote our intercourse with each other,—will bring 
into activity sources of profitable trade and com- 
merce which have hitherto lain dormant,-—will re- 
duce the prices of all the articles of life,—will prove 
an important saving of time to the community,— 
and by materially superseding the use of horses will 
incalculably augment the supply of humanfood. In 
a political point of view it may lead to an immense 
saving to the nation in the reduction of our stand- 
ing army, as a military force, if requisite, may be 
moved from one extremity of the kingdom to the 
‘other much sooner than a regiment could march 
from Liverpool to Manchester. 

The late journey on the railroad from Liverpool 
to Manchester and back again, has established the 
fact, that forty tons weight may be transferred by 
steam locomotive carriages thirty-one miles in two 
hours ; and that fifty persons may be conveyed the 
same distance in an hour and a half! This mighty 
triumph of science and of perseverance is only the 
forerunner of other mechanical achievements still 
more oem as it must be obvious to any person 
even superficially acquainted with the principles of 
mechanics, that the speéd.to be attained by locomo- 





with the routine of teaching, from seeing its defects; but 
an ignée view of 6 school-room would set chem right. 


tive machines on railroads is almost unlimited, and 


EARLY EDUCATION. 


Mr. John Smith, accompanied by Mr. Dolier, has this 
week been delivering two lectures upon the important 
subject of juvenile tuition, in the centre room of the Ex- 
change-buildings, in this town. The weather was, on 
both evenings, unfavourable, but notwithstanding this 
circumstance, there were respectable audiences at both 
lectures, and the company was mostly highly delighted 
with the rules laid down by Mr. Smith, for conducting 
the business of elementary instruction; and particularly 
those which relate to the formation of correct moral senti- 
ments, and the regulation of the temper and disposition of 
youthful minds. With regard to the mechanical inven- 
tions for teaching the art of writing, and a knowledge of 
arithmetic, they appear well adapted to their respective 
objects. These addresses and exhibitions have given so 
much satisfaction to the Committee of the Institution for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge, as to induce them to make 
arrangements with Mr. Smith and his friend for the de- 
livery of two lectures before the membérs of the Institue 
tion, at the Theatre, next week.— Preston Chronicle. 





DR. CHALMERS. 

Dr. Chalmers has long been known amongst us, both 
by his works, and by the reputation he well deserves, to 
combine, in a very rare degree, great powers of eloquence, 
with sound discretion and strong sense. His speech at the 
Edinburgh Catholic meeting, and the effect it produced, is 
well remembered. Familiar as all the arguments that 
could be used then were to every one’s mind, yet the forci- 
ble and feeling way in which they were put by Dr. Chale 
mers, in his famous address, was such as to produce en- 
thusiasm, even in the reading of it. Such a person seems 
eminently calculated to do good, as a preacher, in the pree 
sent languor of religious feeling. ith these presenti- 
ments in Dr. Chalmers’s favour, we were not disappointed 
with the sermon at the Caledonian ch 
seems to us the distinguishing merit of his preaching, that 
with a most uncompromising spirit of godliness, he joina 
an ardent feeling of the moral beauty of human nature, 
and a due recognition of its unassisted capabilities for Fy 


putting away, with horror, the humiliating notionof a nse - 


tural depravity, yet ever keeping in view the necessity of ree 


ligious faith, tor ends more important than earthly happi- 


ness or earthly virtue. Such a union of good sense and 
religious fervour, recommended by so much 
must make the services of Dr. Chalmers, in the high station 
which he occupies, valuable beyond all estimate to the 
Kirk of Scotland,—influencing, as they must, so strongly 
the principles and religious doctrine of the youth now edu- 
cating for its service.—Athenaum. 


————- ———---—-_—-] 

HISTORICAL, BOTANICAL, and MEDICINAL 
DESCRIPTION of SARSAPARILLA. 

Its curative powers established by the testimony of the 
most eminent Medical Practitioners, and illustrated by cases 
selected from Surgeons Pearson, Abernethy, Carmichael, 
&e. and several never before published: with Remarks on 
the Officinal preparations.—By B. MOXON, Chemist, Hull. 

Second edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Sold by Messrs. E. Smitu and Co. and Booksellers generally. 


Eo Correspondents. 


LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILROAD.—A correspondent 
suggests that before our present volume is completed, we 
should give a place in the Kaleidoscope to the details of the 
memorable excursion of the proprietors of the railroad, to 
and from Manchester. Our publication of next week will 
terminate our tenth volume, and we shall adopt the recom- 
mendation of our correspondent, so that,the interesting ex- 
periment on the railroad may be included in our annual 
volume. 

ELEVENTH VoLUME oF THE KALEIDOscoPpE.—Our eleventh 
volume will commence the week after next, with a great 
variety of new and interesting matter, including part of 
a series of valuable historical mnemonics. 

WILFRED Moraison, an original tale, is in reserve for imme- 
diate publication. 

We were not favoured with the communication of 7. in time 
for its insertion this week. | It shall appear in our next. 


Tue Incantation by P. M. jun., shall appear in an early pum- 
ber. 
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